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(Of  these  32  children,  22  are  needlessly  lalind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum) 


DOING  AWAY  WITH  BLINDNESS 

BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 


QNE-HALF  the  blindness  in  the  world 
is  unnecessary.  This  is  a  deliberately 
formed  estimate,  upon  which  competent  au- 
thorities agree.  Yet  the  average  man  of 
to-day  regards  blindness  as  an  inevitable  and 
devouring  curse,  to  which,  as  to  some  insati- 
able Minotaur,  a  definite  number  of  martyrs 
have  regularly  to  be  sacrificed.  His  attitude 
is,  of  course,  a  superstition,  but  it  is  a  deeply 
imbedded  one.  To  teach  him  that,  on  the 
contrary,  blindness  is  preventable,  and  that 
he  must  himself  be  intelligently  alert  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  the  object  of  a  movement  that  is 
firmly  established  in  England  and  France  and 
that  is  now  spreading  rapidly  over  our  own 
country. 

A  case  of  tuberculosis  is  not  now  considered 
by  the  relatively  unenlightened  man  as  the 
deadly  instrument  of  a  purely  malevolent 
fate.  He  knows  that  in  many  instances  the 
disease  may  be  cured  and  that  in  many  more 
it  may  be  prevented;  and  he  has  a  fair  notion 
of  how  prevention  may  be  accomplished. 
But  fifteen  years  ago  he  did  not  believe 
these  things.  The  fact  that  he  believes 
them  now  is  due  to  the  tremendously  ener- 
getic work  of  enlightenment  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  interval  and  that  has  itself 


been  the  most  important  agency  in  check- 
ing the  scourge. 

PREVENTION  VERSUS  ALLEVIATION 

A  very  similar  undertaking,  in  method  and 
importance,  is  the  new  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  subject  is  so 
far  rather  obscure.  It  has  not  had  time  to 
seize  the  popular  imagination  and  stir  the 
popular  conscience  as  it  is  sooner  or  later 
bound  to  do.  The  very  phrase  may  well  be 
mystifying  to  those  who  have  never  consid- 
ered how  blindness  is  caused,  and  who  do  not 
know  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  it  pro- 
ceeds from  simple,  understandable,  every-day 
causes  that  may  easily  be  remedied  or  done 
away  with.  To  get  at  these  causes  and  to 
spread  the  news  of  the  remedies  is  therefore, 
it  will  be  seen,  an  even  more  immediate  and 
fundamental  matter  than  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  blind  themselves, — a  w^ork 
which  probably  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than 
any  other  to  human  compassion. 

The  appalling  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
needlessly  blind  have  for  some  time  stood  un- 
questioned. Yet  so  recently  as  four  years 
ago  no  definite  centralized  effort  had  been 
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made  in  this  country  to  remedy  a  situation  so 
intolerable.  The  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, headed  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buf- 
falo, which  is  really  responsible  for  the  whole 
later  movement,  did,  it  is  true,  already  exist, 
— and  is  still  increasingly  active.  But  since 
then  organized  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  established  in  nine  States. 
Very  recently  a  national  society,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision,  of  which  Dr.  Lewis  is  president,  has 
been  formed,  with  the  idea  of  simplifying  the 
work  of  the  various  State  organizations. 
Definite  and  striking  results  have  followed  in 
every  quarter,  and  in  particular  upon  the 
work  of  the  pioneer  committee,  which  has  had 
its  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  wonderful  contagion  of  public  service 
is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  quick  spread  of 
preventive  work  since  this  first  committee  ^ 
was  organized  in  New  York  in  June,  1908, 
with  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  (who  first 
conceived  the  work  as  a  popular  movement) 
as  chairman.  The  committee  promptly  re- 
ceived the  financial  support  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  took  offices  in  the 
United  Charities  Building.  It  immediately 
began  a  campaign  of  pubhcity,  including  lec- 
tures and  pamphlets,  with  the  result  that 
other  States,  roused  and  dismayed,  began 
anxiously  to  inquire  into  their  own  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  same  year  (1908),  and  perhaps  as  a 
direct  sequence  of  the  activities  in  New  York, 
Ohio  established  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  a  part  of  whose  duty  was  "in  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  blindness, 
to  learn  what  proportion  of  these  cases  are 
preventable,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  adopting  and  enforcing 
preventive  measures."  In  June,  1909,  the 
Maryland    Society  for  the  Prevention  of 


iThe  membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  Miss 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  chairman,  vice-president  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association;  Hon.  Eugene  H.  Porter.  A.M..  M.D.. 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Health;  Hon.  Thomas 
Darlington,  M.D.,  former  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New 
York  City ;  Miss  Martha  Lincoln  Draper,  member  Board 
of  Education;  Dr  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  clinical  midwifery  in  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege; Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee New  York  Association  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Ward  A. 
Holden,  instructor  in  ophthalmology.  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  consulting  oculist  to  Roosevelt  and  Bellcvue 
Hospitals:  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind;  Dr,  F  Park  Lewis,  chairman 
committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  American  Medical 
Association;  Mr.  Thomas  M  Mulry.  president  of  Superior 
Council  of  New  York,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  Mrs. 
William  B.  Rice,  vice-president  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion; Hon.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  former  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  State  of  New  York;  Miss  Lilliun  D.  Wald,  head 
worker  in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  (nurses'  settlement) ; 
Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom.  executive  secretary,  for- 
merly assistant  superintendent  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
School  for  Nurses  .  ^         .  .  ,  ^ 

Communications,  requests  for  information,  pamphlets, 
etc..  should  be  addressed  to  the  executive  secretary,  at  the 
omce  of  the  committee.  289  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Bhndness,  composed,  like  the  Xew  York 
committee,  both  of  physicians  and  laymen, 
was  organized  in  Baltimore.  And  in  the  ! 
same  year  the  Massachusetts  Commission  ' 
for  the  Blind  formed  an  Advisory'  Committee 
on  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Steady  and 
fruitful  energy  has  been  put  forth  in  these 
States,  and  in  the  meantime  four  others  (In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  California)  • 
have  officially  interested  themselves  in  the 
work,  though  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent. 
In  May,  19 lo,  the  work  was  organized  in 
Kentucky  with  a  very  special  purpose,  that 
of  eradicating  trachoma  (a  disease  of  the  eye, 
sometimes  leading  to  bhndness)  which  among 
the  mountain  people,  because  of  their  wretched 
living  conditions,  amounts  almost  to  a  plague. 
Preventive  work  is  also  being  done  in  Penn- 
sylvania, although  it  is  not  yet  organized. 

How,  then,  is  blindness  to  be  prevented  and 
what  can  organization  accomplish? 

SAVING  babies'  EYESIGHT 

By  all  means  the  most  prolific  single  cause 
of  bhndness  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or 
babies'  sore  eyes."  This  is  an  affliction  that 
overtakes  a  child  within  a  few  days  of  birth 
and  that  is  likely,  unless  a  proper  remedy 
is  applied,  to  destroy  the  vision  incurably 
within  a  short  time.  It  appears,  indeed,  so 
early  in  life  and  runs  its  dreadful  course  so 
swiftly  that  many  ignorant  mothers  are  un- 
aware of  what  has  really  taken  place  and  be- 
lieve firmly  that  their  children  were  ''born 
blind."  The  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  shelter  a  large  number  of  children 
thus  catalogued,  whereas  in  fact  congenital 
blindness  is  known  to  be  a  very  rare  thing. 
These  conjectural  cases,  together  with  the 
thousands  definitely  known  to  have  suffered 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  form  together 
a  shocking  total: — yet  all  these  human  beings 
might  have  been  saved  from  their  fate  and  the 
prevention  is  of  sensational  simphcity.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  in  the  baby's  eye 
at  birth,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  a  single 
drop  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Should 
the  disease  manifest  itself,  prompt  and  skill- 
ful medical  attention  is  imperative. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SILVER  NITRATE 

i\.ccording  to  the  famous  discovery  of  Pro- 
fessor Crede,  of  Leipsic,  this  solution  (physi- 
cians have  since  learned  that  certain  deriva- 
tives of  tbe  silver  salts  may  be  substituted) 
has  the  miraculous  effect  of  destroying  the 
germ  of  the  disease  without  injuring  the  tis- 
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CHILDREN  DOOMED  TO  A  LIFETIME  OF  DARKNESS  BECAUSE  OF  IGNORANCE  AND  NEGLECT 

WHEN  THEY  WERE  BORN 


sue  of  the  eye.  So  reliable  is  this  measure 
that,  as  has  been  stated:  ''In  4000  births  at 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in  New  York, 
during  a  period  of  six  years  in  which  Crede's 
method  was  employed,  not  one  case  of 
ophthalmia  developed."  In  New  York  State 
the  Board  of  Health  supplies  free  to  physi- 
cians and  midwives  vials  containing  the  re- 
quired amount  of  the  silver  solution  for  one 
treatment,  and  a  dropper  with  which  to  apply 
it.  Moreover,  any  hospital  or  dispensary  to 
which  a  baby  thus  afflicted  might  be  taken 
would  of  course  supply  the  necessary  remedy. 
Yet  babies  still  become  needlessly  blind,  and 
in  great  numbers.  Obviously,  this  is  a  case 
where  official  work  is  not  enough.  What  is 
needed  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, individually,  by  as  many  persons  and 
within  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  TRACHOMA 

Two  Other  serious  affections  of  the  eye 
which  may  be  checked  by  the  right  treatment 
but  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  blindness  if 
neglected,  are  ocular  tuberculosis  and  tra- 
choma. In  order  to  prevent  blindness,  the 
important  point  is  to  diagnose  either  of  these 
diseases  early  in  their  progress.  Tuberculosis 


of  the  eye  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  tuber- 
culosis of  any  other  part  of  the  body;  mainly, 
that  is  to  say,  by  fresh  air  and  ample  nourish- 
ment. The  best  and  quickest  methods  of 
fighting  trachoma  are  not  yet  perfectly  devel- 
oped; but  to  this  end,  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee  is  now  cooperating  with  New 
York  City's  Department  of  Health  in  its 
trachoma  clinic. 

INADEQUATE  LIGHTING 

Under  investigation,  also,  are  the  cases  of 
blindness  resulting  from  progressive  near- 
sightedness,— another  matter  where  further 
pubHc  education  is  of  immediate  importance. 
A  difficulty  of  this  sort  is  of  course  advanced 
with  great  rapidity  by  wrong  conditions,  such 
as  improper  lighting,  and  the  subject  of  light- 
ing is  therefore  one  upon  which  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  workers  lay  great  stress. 
Safe  and  wise  illumination  is  probably  very 
rare  in  this  land  of  oil  and  electricity.  The 
poor  have  insufficient  light,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  well-to-do,  whether  at  home  or 
in  public  places,  face  the  unshaded  glare  of 
electric  bulbs  with  entire  satisfaction.  Con- 
ditions in  many  of  the  New  York  City  pubHc 
schools  are  notoriously  bad  in  this  respect,  and 
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the  children  whose  eyes  are  daily  strained 
in  the  schoolroom  probably  'fare  very  little 
better  when  they  read  or  study  at  home. 
And  this  is  not  because  proper  conditions  are 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  because  the  few 
simple  rules  that  govern  them  are  so  generally 
ignored. 

Even  though  eyes  naturally  strong  may  not 
suffer  seriously  from  insufficient  light,  or  from 
the  unmodified  glare  of  electricity,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  conserving  frail  or  im- 
perfect vision  or  total  blindness  may  result. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Elliott,  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  has  remarked 
editorially  in  the  Illuminating  Engineer:  "In 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  there  are  more 
than  fifty  schoolrooms  in  which  artificial  light 
has  to  be  continuously  used,  and  the  light 
provided,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
is  of  a  kind  that  would  disgrace  the  meanest 
tenement  in  the  slums,  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
continued  use  by  any  human  being  for  any 
purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  close  eye  work 
of  study  by  the  sensitive  eyes  of  children." 

FREQUENT  RISKS  OF  VISION 

But  the  educational  process  has  to  be  car- 
ried even  farther  than  this.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  rouse  persons  to  a  concern 
for  their  vision  who  would  afterwards  casu- 
ally equip  themselves  with  "department- 
store  glasses."  Buying  eyeglasses  in  this  hap- 
hazard fashion  is  a  favorite  economy  of  the 
ignorant,  and  one  that  they  can  by  no  means 
easily  be  persuaded  to  abandon. 

Yet  the  injuries  to  their  vision  for  which  the 
less  fortunate  classes  are  themselves  respon- 
sible, as  in  this  case,  are  of  course  slight  in 
comparison  with  those  that  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  inflict  upon  them.  Among 
the  large  number  of  "  dangerous  occupations  " 
is  a  special  group  involving  great  risk  to  the 
eyes.  Accidents  to  the  eye  from  the  spatter- 
ing of  molten  metal,  or  from  flying  particles  of 
steel,  emery,  stone  or  mica,  are  of  course  very 
common  and  result  in  impaired  vision  where 
they  do  not  bring  about  total  blindness.  The 
human  aspect  of  such  disasters,  where  the  suf- 
ferers are  workmen  who  cannot  lightly  turn  to 
another  trade,  who  very  often,  if  they  are  en- 
tirely blinded,  can  afterwards  do  nothing  what- 
ever, and  who  are  practically  certain  to  have 
dependent  families — is  always  heartbreaking. 

A  worker  for  the  Prevention  of  BUndness 
came  recently  upon  the  case  of  a  pitiful 
weatherbeaten  man  of  about  sixty  who  spent 
his  days  peddling  small  trifles  on  the  upper 
East  Side  of  New  York  City.    He  was  totally 


blind  and  helpless,  but  he  contrived  to  live 
without  any  charitable  aid,  from  the  few  dol- 
lars a  week  that  his  peddling  brought  him. 
This  man  had  started  out  in  life  as  a  steel 
worker.  In  a  not  uncommon  accident,  one 
eye  became  injured.  The  eye  was  neglected, 
so  that  the  other  one  became  affected  and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  entirely  blind.  The  ca- 
tastrophe had  ruined  the  man's  life  but  it  did 
not  destroy  his  courage.  He  could  not  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  passive  part  of  an  inmate  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind  and  has  ever  since 
contrived  his  own  meager  support. 

SAFETY  DEVICES 

But  the  situation  of  workmen  thus  menaced 
is  not  a  hopeless  one.  Miscellaneous  safety 
appliances  have  been  invented  and  in  certain 
mills  and  factories  are  in  use.  Goggles  and 
wire  masks  are  among  the  more  obvious  of 
these  devices,  which  also  include  screens  and 
shields  of  various  sorts  as  well  as  improved 
tools.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany avoids  accidents  from  emery  wheels  by 
equipping  each  wheel  with  a  steel  hood  and 
a  plate-glass  shield.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  by  a  widespread  adoption  of 
appliances,  states  that  it  has  reduced  acci- 
dents to  its  workmen  by  more  than  50  per 
cent.  As  the  employers'  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  already  aUve,  a  general  adoption  of 
such  preventive  measures  should  not  be  long 
delayed.  The  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  lately  been  ac- 
tive in  collecting  and  installing  an  exhibit  of 
safety  devices  in  the  Museum  of  Safety  on 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

THE  DEADLY  WOOD  ALCOHOL 

Finally,  there  are  being  considered  the 
great  dangers  to  vision  resulting  from  the  use 
of  wood  alcohol.  That  these  are  not  imagi- 
nary dangers  is  tragically  shown  by  a  case  per- 
sonally known  to  the  committee.  On  his  way 
to  work  one  day  a  young  man  met  an  acquain- 
tance who  commented  sympathetically  on 
his  severe  cold  and  urged  a  drink  of  whiskey 
as  a  remedy.  The  young  man  happened  to 
know  very  little  of  alcoholic  drinks,  but 
agreed  to  follow  his  friend's  advice,  and,  going 
into  a  saloon  with  him,  accepted  a  drink  that 
certain  saloonkeepers  are  said  to  dispense 
under  the  name  of  "white  whiskey."  The 
drink  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  wood 
alcohol,  the  young  man's  eyes  were  immedi- 
ately affected,  and  before  the  day  was  passed 
he  had  lost  his  eyesight  irremediably. 
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Even  the  fumes  of  this  liquid  are  dangerous 
to  the  eyes  in  a  definite,  though  lesser,  degree, 
and  blindness  often  occurs  among  the  workers 
on  feathers  and  on  artificial  flowers,  because 
of  the  wood  alcohol  used  in  the  dyes.  So  that 
means  of  protecting  this  class  of  workers,  who 
have  probably  no  knowledge  of  the  risks  they 
run,  are  also  being  considered. 

THE  NEW  YORK  COMMITTEE'S  PROGRAM 

The  work  of  all  the  prevention  of  blindness 
committees  has,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  widely 
miscellaneous  character.  The  New  York 
committee  has  from  the  first  secured  a  large 
audience  for  its  teachings  by  a  punctilious 
attention  to  its  correspondence  and  by  fre- 
quent issuing  of  pamphlets.  Lectures  on  the 
mam  phases  of  the  question,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  delivered  by  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  the 
executive  secretary,  are  constantly  in  demand 
both  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  State. 
In  addition  to  this  educational  work,  the 
committee  conducts  a  first-hand  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  their  remedies. 
It  is  also  vigilant  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 

Happily,  it  is  not  too  early  in  the  history  of 
the  undertaking  to  point  to  certain  very  tangi- 
ble results.  Three  important  legislative  tri- 
umphs have  been  won,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health.  One 
of  these  is  the  matter  of  early  birth  returns. 
The  law  now  provides  that  every  birth  in 
New  York  State  must  be  reported  within 
thirty-six  hours  (excepting  in  five  cities 
which  are  at  present  exempt  by  law).  Most 
States  still  allow  a  margin  of  ten  days 
or  more.  The  second  is  that  every  birth 
certificate  must  now  include  the  questions: 
*'Did  you  employ  a  preventive  for  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum?  If  not,  why  not?  "  These 
regulations  are  based  on  the  belief  that 
thirty-six  hours  after  birth  is  not  too  late  for 
the  Board  of  Health  to  intervene  and  save 
a  child's  sight,  should  the  disease  be  present 
and  no  preventive  measures  have  been  taken. 
And,  third,  an  appropriation  of  $5000  has  been 
secured  from. the  Legislature  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
free  distribution  of  the  vials  of  silver  nitrate 
with  the  accompanying  droppers.  It  is  con- 
sidered very  encouraging  that  the  demand  for 
this  prophylactic  has  so  increased  during  the 
two  years  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
open  an  entire  new  department  to  provide 
adequately  for  its  distribution. 

Furthermore,  not  many  weeks  ago,  Dr. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Belle vue  and  Allied 
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Hospitals,  announced  to  those  interested  that 
within  a  few  months  a  school  for  the  training 
of  midwives,  the  first  in  this  country,  would 
be  established  in  connection  with  Bellevue 
Hospital.  The  significance  of  this  is  consid- 
erable, for  there  js  obviously  the  closest  possi- 
ble connection  between  the  midwife  question 
and  that  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
babies.  As  the  Survey  has  put  it,  about  one- 
half  the  children  born  in  large  cities  are  deliv- 
ered by  midwives  and  about  one-third  the 
cases  of  preventable  blindness  are  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  To  recognize  the 
dangerous  condition  of  a  baby's  eyes,  to  apply 
the  remedy  without  exceeding  the  proper 
quantity,  and  to  report  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  is  plainly  too  great  a 
responsibility  for  an  untrained  and  illiterate 
woman  to  discharge;  particularly  as  com- 
petent investigation  within  the  past  few  years 
has  shown  that  many  midwives  in  New  York 
as  well  as  in  other  large  cities  are  not  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  are  not  conscientious, 
and  are  not  even  clean. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  MIDWIVES 

This  situation  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  without  provoking  anything  more  useful 
than  debate.  At  last  the  workers  for  the  pre- 
vention of  bhndness  began  to  urge  that  since 
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the  institution  of  the  midwife  was  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  vital  public  interest 
a  curse,  inas.much  as  in  foreign  cities,  with 

careful  training  and  supervision,  it  worked  But  investigators  in  the  various  States 

out  well;  and  since  the  families  of  the  poor  agree  that  not  all  the  burden  of  infantile 

would  be  obliged  to  employ  these  women  in  blindness  should  be  borne  by  midwives,  what- 

any  case,  because  of  the  lesser  cost  of  their  ever  their  shortcomings.    A  large  number  of 

services, — the  only  course  was  to  train  them  physicians  are  on  their  own  admission  equally 

and  raise  their  standard.    And  Dr.  Brannan's  responsible,  and  there  is  frequent  mysterious 

plan  is,  as  he  himself  concedes,  a  direct  result  neghgence  on  the  part  of  local  boards  of 

of  the  committee's  persuasive  advocacy.  health. 

The  idea  is  not  to  discourage  appHcants  at  The  briefest  outline  should  make  it  apparent 

first  by  presenting  too  long  and  elaborate  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  public 

a  course  of  instruction,  three  months  being  concern  to  know  how  preventive  measures,  in 

suggested  as  the  minimum  and  six  months  as  'all  these  directions,  may  be  carried  out. 

the  maximum.    Only  a  nominal  fee  will  be  Parents,  schoolchildren,  laborers,  are  those  to 

required.    Women  speaking  any  language  be  most  loudly  warned,  but  there  is  no  class  so 

will  be  admitted  and  will  be  taught  in  their  secure  and  protected  as  to  be  untouched  by 

own  language.    After  completing  the  course,  this  danger.    And  even  if  the  knowledge  that 

the  graduates  will  be  supervised  at  intervals,  there  is  preventable  blindness  should  fail  to 

to  see  that  they  keep  rigidly  up  to  the  stand-  move  the  public  heart,  the  question  would 

ard  that  has  been  set  them.  have  a  no  less  direct  concern  with  the  pubhc 

This  scheme  in  itself  will  involve  an  impor-  pocket.    Cases  are  rare  where  a  blind  person 

tant  social  reformation,  but  the  workers  for  can  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  can 

the  prevention  of  blindness  insist  that  the  make,  that  is,  any  equivalent  for  his  support, 

matter  should  not  stop  here.    They  are  there-  The  cost  of  his  education  and  maintenance 

fore  working  actively  to  bring  about  legisla-  represents,  therefore,  an  undiminished  outlay, 

tion  which  shall  gradually  Umit  the  practice  In  every  sense,  therefore,  a  country  cannot 

of  midwifery  to  regularly  schooled  and  gradu-  afford  to  admit  that  it  allows  unnecessary 

ated  women.  blindness. 


SCENE  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 


(It  is  stated  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  needlessly  blind) 
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